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GUYANA —- KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Values in millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise specified. 


Prel. % change 
1983 1984 1985 1984 - 85 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


Gross National Product a/ 
Gross Domestic Product a/ 
Per Capita GNP (dollars) 
Government Consumption 
Public Fixed Investment 
Private Fixed Investment 
Private Consumption 
Key Production Figures (thousands MT) 

Sugar 

Calcined Bauxite 

Rice 


Population (midyear, thousands) b/ 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money 137.2 
Savings and Time Deposits 283.2 
Interest Rates ($%) 
Treasury Bill Rate 12.75 
Commercial Prime 15.0 
Urban Consumer Price Index c/ 322° 
(end of year, 1980 = 100) 


RESERVES AND DEBT 


Foreign Reserves - Bank of Guyana 
Net International Reserves d/ 
Ext. Public Debt Outstanding e/ 
Annual Debt Service f/ 1 
Bank of Guyana Commercial 

Arrears Deposited 





Prel. % change 
1984 1985 1984 - 85 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Balance on Current Account -82.1 15.6 
Merchandise Exports, f.0.b. 214.0 -1.3 
U.S. Share 45.4 g/ -38.0* 
Merchandise Imports, c.i.f. 230.0 3e7 
U.S Share 45.5 g/ -11.0* 
Fuel Imports 102.5 -1.8 


At current factor cost 

IMF data 

The government of Guyana stopped producing an urban CPI in mid-1984, 
because of the disappearance of many of the items used in the index from 
the open market. 1984 and 1985 index figures are Embassy estimates. 
Bank of Guyana plus commercial bank reserves. 

Medium and long-term. 

Actual rather than scheduled debt service payments. 

Jan. - Nov. 1985 

Embassy estimate 


Exchange rates: Period Average applied to national accounts, balance of 
payments and trade: 1983 - G$3.00 = US$1.00; 1984 - G$3.83 = US$1.00; 
- G$4.25 = us$1.00. 

End-of-year rate applied to money, reserves, and debt: 

1983 - G$3.00 = US$1.00; 1984, 1985 - G$4.15 = US$1.00. 


Source: Statistics are based on best available information drawn from a number 
of published sources. 





SUMMARY 


After several years of decline, the Guyanese economy began to 
register some modest improvement in 1985, on paper at least. 
Real GDP growth in Guyana dollar terms was estimated at four 
percent, though much of this could be attributed to the fact 
that the Guyana dollar had depreciated nearly ten percent 
against the U.S. dollar between 1984 and 1985. Guyana made 
some progress in reducing its current account deficit, but the 


country's external debt in 1985 still stood at nearly twice its 
GNP. 


The build-up of Guyana's arrears to the IMF led that 
institution in May 1985 to declare Guyana ineligible to draw on 
its general resources. The United States and other governments 
have suspended aid to Guyana for similar reasons. Despite the 
desperate situation of the economy, the Guyanese government has 
shown no inclination to accept an IMF program that would enable 


the country to reschedule most of its debt and restore some 
measure of creditworthiness. 


The shortage of foreign exchange that has plagued the economy 
for several years became more acute in 1985 and early 1986. 


Virtually every request for an allocation of foreign exchange 
must be personally approved by the governor of the Bank of 
Guyana. Since December 1985, Guyana has been forced to pay for 
its needed fuel, formerly obtained from Trinidad and Tobago 
under a credit arrangement, in hard currency. In addition to 
creating a severe shortage of fuel, this has forced the central 
bank to draw down its already depleted foreign reserves. 


Most imported consumer items are officially banned_ for 
commercial resale in Guyana, and many other basic consumer 
items, including milk powder, soap, cooking oil, matches, and 
toilet paper, are in chronic short supply. The inability of 
the official economy to meet the public demand for these goods 
has resulted in an active parallel economy, financed by the 
illegal sales of gold, diamonds, rice, shrimp, and other 
products abroad. The growth of the black market is reflected 


in the shrinking street value of the Guyana dollar, now less 
than one fourth its official value. 


Levels of production in Guyana's main export sectors do not 
give great cause for enthusiasm. The 1985 sugar harvest was 
only marginally better than that of the previous year, and well 
below its target. Rice production dropped back fifteen percent 
from the relatively high level of 1984. Only in the bauxite 
industry were production increases significant -- 22 percent in 
combined bauxite products for both 1984 and 1985. Because of 





high fuel costs, however, the industry has been a net loser of 
foreign exchange. 


The administration of President Desmond Hoyte, in office since 
August 1985, has adopted a more flexible policy toward economic 


development than the government of Forbes Burnham displayed, 
although the critical situation of the economy does not give 


much room for maneuver. Money-losing state enterprises have 
been given warning to improve their performance or be 
disbanded. Guyana Timbers Limited will be the first of these 
to . gO. The Guyana Sugar Corporation has been’ given 
encouragement to close one of its sugar mills, reduce the 
amount of land under cane, and diversify into other areas of 
agriculture. Large programs have been launched, financed by 
the Inter-American Development Bank, the World Bank, and other 
lending agencies, to rehabilitate the main export industries 
and to restore the country's deteriorating power’ system. 
Relations between the government and the private sector have 
improved noticeably, and the government has begun to encourage 


foreign investment more aggressively than the - previous 
government did. 


PART A - Current Economic Situation and Trends 


General Trends 


After two years of sharp falls in real gross domestic product, 
the Guyanese economy registered real GDP’ growth in 1984 and 
1985, of 5.5 percent and 4 percent respectively (measured in 
Guyana dollars). The government anticipates a similar positive 
performance in 1986, again of about 4 percent. Even if 
realized, this will fall far short of the level of real GDP 
before 1982. 


Guyana's current account deficit declined from US$97.3 million 
in 1984 to US$82.1 million in 1985. A 6.3% increase in exports 
of goods and services, to a level of US$262.0 million in 1985, 
combined with a 2.9% decrease in imports, to a level of 
US$338.2 million, accounted for this improvement. Guyana's 
medium and long-term debt grew by 0.9% in 1985 to a level of 
approximately US$760.4 million. Although Guyana's debt is low 
in absolute terms by Western Hemisphere standards, as a 
percentage of GDP, it is one of the highest in the world. 


The country's failure to keep up debt service payments has led 
to the cut-off of assistance from some of its traditional 
lenders. The IMF declared Guyana ineligible to draw on its 
general resources in May 1985, after arrears to the Fund had 
risen to 19.3 million SDRs. Although the IMF has urged Guyana 
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to agree to a program that would enable the country to 
reschedule its debts, the Guyanese government has maintained 
the position that it cannot accept the terms of such a 
program. Other donors, including USAID and the _ British 
government have discontinued development assistance to Guyana 
for similar reasons. 


Foreign reserves of the Bank of Guyana hover in the area of 
US$6 million, though in March 1986 they fell below US$ one 
million. Thus the official economy seems always on the brink 
of bankruptcy. 


Main Productive Sectors 


Sugar - Sugar production declined 3.8 percent in 1984 to 
246,000 metric tons, as the industry experienced all time low 
yields. The first crop of 1985 closed at seven percent above 
target, but a dismal performance in the second half of the year 
-- due to unfavorable weather patterns and exceptionally 
frequent work stoppages -- led to final production in 1985 of 
246,900 metric tons, only marginally better than the previous 
year, and well below the 1985 target of 271,000 MT, 


Sugar export earnings totaled US$67.5 million in 1985. World 
sugar prices reached an all-time low in real terms in 1985. 
Guyana receives preferential prices for sugar exported to the 
US and EEC, but has been facing declining quotas in both 
markets. Nevertheless, sugar remains Guyana's largest net 
earner of foreign exchange. 


In an effort to cut losses and consolidate its resources, the 
Guyana Sugar Corporation (GUYSUCO), has announced plans to 
close one of its ten sugar mills in 1986, and possibly a second 
in 1987. Marginal sugar producing lands will be taken out of 
cane cultivation at the same time. Because of the more 
intensive use of agricultural inputs and consolidation of labor 
and capital resources, yields are expected to increase, and 


production is expected to stabilize at approximately 250,000 mT 
per year. 


Bauxite - The growth of real GDP registered in 1984 was 
largely due to a 50 percent increase in real value of the 
bauxite sector, after the worst year in the history of the 
bauxite company, GUYMINE. Production of high-value calcined 
bauxite led this growth, from a level of 350,000 MT in 1983 to 
560,000 MT in 1984 and 580,000 MT in 1985. Production of dried 
bauxite -- primarily metal and chemical grades -- grew from 
743,000 MT in 1983 to 773,000 MT in 1984 and 1,049,000 mT in 
1985. Metal-grade bauxite has been in particular demand as a 
medium of countertrade. The GUYMINE alumina plant has been 
closed since 1982, and there are no immediate prospects of 
reopening it, although the company has discussed the 





Pas 


possibility of restarting it as a joint venture with various 
foreign governments and companies. 


A bauxite industry rehabilitation program has been in effect 
Since 1983. Under this program, GUYMINE hopes to enlist the 
consultancy services of Reynolds Aluminium International 
Services, Inc. to assist in finance, process management, data 
Management, quality control, and development of new product 
lines. Initial funding is expected to come from a US$7.0 
million World Bank loan. An agreement reached between Reynolds 


and the bauxite company in March 1985 had to be renegotiated, 
and has suffered several setbacks. 


Exports of bauxite in 1985 were worth US$96 million. As a 
large and inefficient consumer of fuel, however, the industry 
has been a net loser of foreign exchange, since 1983. Guyana's 
bauxite industry continues to suffer from adverse market 
conditions in the form of depressed world prices’. for 
metallurgical bauxite, and the loss of much of its market share 
for calcined bauxite to China. 


Rice - Sensitive to variations in rainfall, production of 
rice in Guyana has fluctuated considerably over the years. 
Rice production rose in 1984 to a six-year high of 184,000 MT, 
but dropped back in 1985 to 156,000 MT. The industry continues 
to be hampered. by inadequate supplies of fertilizer, 


insecticides, and other inputs, and by broken-down milling, 
drying, and storage facilities. Despite these problems, rice 
yields have increased steadily over the past ten years, due 
largely to improved strains. 


Exports of rice, primarily to Trinidad and Tobago and East 
Germany, fell sharply from US$ 20.9 million in 1984 to US$12.9 
million in 1985. In September 1985 the government agreed to 
deliver at least 3000 MT of bulk rice per month to Trinidad and 
Tobago, in partial payment for fuel, but by December Trinidad 
had stopped importing. Export of packaged rice in small 


quantities to Jamaica resumed in March 1986 after a hiatus of 
several years. 


The Guyana Rice Board was broken up into three new state 
agencies in the summer of 1985, with separate jurisdiction over 
milling and domestic marketing, grading, and export; at the 
same time, controlled prices for paddy and rice were raised as 
an incentive to increased production. The reorganization of 
the industry has not yet led to a noticeable improvement in 
production or distribution of rice, however. The government 
blamed a domestic shortage of rice in August and September on 
bad weather, the lack of milling facilities, and distribution 
difficulties. Though it has had only a few months to try to 
restore order to its accounts, the new Rice Milling and 
Marketing Authority came under criticism in the 1986 budget 





speech, along with a number of other poorly performing state 
enterprises. 


Gold and Diamonds - These two precious minerals run well 
behind sugar, bauxite, and rice as sources of national income, 
according to official figures. Most gold and diamonds are 
smuggled out of the country, however, and actual production is 
believed to be many times higher than the 10,000 ounces of gold 
and 11,500 carats of diamonds officially reported in 1985. A 
scheme to allow gold miners to retain 20 percent of their 
reported earnings in foreign exchange, enacted in September 
1985, has had no visible effect on the amount of gold the 
miners declare. The government has encouraged foreign 
investment in gold and diamonds. So far, companies from 
Canada, Brazil, and Yugoslavia have taken an active interest, 
and other companies and governments have discussed possible 
mining concessions in the Guyanese interior. 


Other Products - After three bad years, and a slow start in 
January and February, shrimp production picked up in 1985, 
earning US$4 million in the first half of the year. Exports of 
rum and other alcoholic products totaled US$3 million in the 
first half of 1985. Timber, often cited as one of the 
non-traditional sectors with greatest potential for export 
growth, has actually suffered declining export earnings since 
1980. These amounted to US$1.6 million in the first six months 
of 1985. Nevertheless, the government has supported several 
public and private investment programs in the timber industry. 
Other exports include molasses, garments (assembled under 
contract with US manufacturers), refrigerators, and stoves. 


In February 1986 the government ran seminars in Houston and 
London to promote oil prospects offshore. Concurrently, 
legislation was introduced to make foreign investment in 
petroleum development more attractive. A few American and 
British firms have reportedly indicated an interest, but none 
has yet taken out a drilling concession. 


Infrastructure 


As the most visible sign of the country's economic decline, the 
transportation, communication, utility and health care networks 
in Guyana have deteriorated seriously over the past six years. 
Seventy-five percent of the buses operated by the national bus 
company, many of them only a year or two old, are out of 
service because of the lack of replacement parts. The same 
problem affects all personal vehicles. The government is 
encouraging the private importation of mini-buses, but the 


demand for cheap, safe, and reliable public transportation 
remains largely unmet. 





The inadequate transportation facilities have been exacerbated 
since February 1986 by a severe fuel shortage that threatens to 
persist through the end of the year. Petroleum products 
formerly purchased from Trinidad and Tobago on credit now have 
to be paid for in advance. Guyana's 1985 fuel bill was 
US$102.5 million, 45% of its total merchandise imports. 
Because of the cessation of rice exports to Trinidad in 
December 1985, and its already minimal foreign reserves, Guyana 
was forced to cut back its fuel imports drastically, and go on 
a crash program of conservation. Extremely long lines of 
vehicles waiting for gasoline or diesel fuel, and of people 
waiting to buy kerosene or cooking gas, have become commonplace. 


The Guyana Electricity Corporation, already under extreme 
stress because of broken-down generating equipment and a lack 
of essential wiring, transformers, and other parts, now 
operates on a basis of scheduled power outages for six hours 
every day. Furthermore, unscheduled black-outs are still 
frequent. Although industrial managers have tried to adjust to 
the outage schedule, production is certain to suffer throughout 
the economy. 


The water system for the Georgetown area, as well as for most 
parts of the country, remains in a poor state. Mechanical 
breakdowns frequently leave entire sections of the city without 
water for days at a time, and numerous leaks in water pipes 
result in low pressure throughout the system. 


The quality of health care in Guyana has declined drastically 
in recent years as medicines, equipment, and basic medical 
supplies have become increasingly scarce, and as many of the 
country's best practitioners have emigrated. Although some 
hospitals have emergency generators to provide power’ to 
operating rooms, lower priority units are subject to the 
blackout schedule. 


Deterioration of public sanitation has led to more frequent 
outbreaks of typhoid in and around Georgetown, and malaria, 
commonly prevalent in interior districts, has begun to reappear 
in coastal areas where it had been absent for years. In an 
effort to stem the outflow of doctors trained abroad, the 
University of Guyana opened a medical school in October 1985 
that emphasizes public health and other medical fields most 
applicable to Guyana's needs. A Medex program to train 
para-medical workers for assignment in rural and interior areas 
has reportedly been a success. 


Business Climate 
Manufacturers and other businesses wishing to bring goods into 


Guyana are required to obtain an import license from the 
Ministry of Trade and approval from the Central Bank for the 





release of foreign exchange. This has become virtually 
impossible, however, for all except those with proven export 
capability. Some exporters are allowed to retain up to twenty 
percent of their export earnings to enable them to bring in 
essential equipment and supplies. This retention scheme was 
extended to gold dredge operators in September 1985, by letting 
them receive payment in U.S. dollars for twenty percent of the 
gold that they sell to the government Gold Board (rather than 


on the parallel market), provided the dollars are reinvested in 
mining equipment. 


The lack of foreign exchange and the short supply of imported 
goods through official channels have created a_e thriving 
parallel economy. The street value of the Guyana dollar is now 
less than one-fourth its official value. Many items whose 
commercial importation is banned enter the country in small 
quantities as "gifts" or for "personal use only" and are sold 
on the parallel market. Other goods are smuggled in from 
neighboring countries. The ban on commercial importation of 
wheat and flour -- probably the most unpopular economic policy 
of the former Burnham administration -- was lifted in February 
1986. However, bread remains a relatively expensive black 
market item because the means have not yet been found to import 
flour on a large scale. With the current fuel shortage, 
gasoline, cooking gas, and kerosene have been added to the list 
of black market goods. 


Relations between the Guyanese government and the _ private 
sector have improved under the Hoyte administration, although 
this has yet to translate into visible private sector growth. 
Businesses are no longer subject to the arbitrary search and 
seizure of imported goods that were common in 1984 and 1985. 
President Hoyte has fostered a dialogue with leaders of the 
business community which has resulted in a number of economic 
policy changes, according to government’ statements. The 
government has announced its intention to dissolve one of the 
state corporations, Guyana Timbers Limited, because of several 
Straight years of net operating losses, and three other state 


companies have been named as possible candidates for similar 
action. 


Barter and countertrade arrangements have been prevalent in 
various forms in Guyana's trade relations with Carribean and 
East European countries. In January 1986, for example, Guyana 
bought a Tupolev passenger jet from the USSR for US$19 million, 
payable in bauxite over a term of several years. 


1986 Budget 


Budgeted current and capital expenditures for the government of 
Guyana for 1986 total 1.95 billion Guyana dollars. The 
government anticipates a deficit of G$1.2 billion (current 
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deficit plus capital expenditures), to be financed by G$58 
Million in external grants, G$288 million in external 
borrowing, G$427 million in borrowing from the public, and 
G$390 million in "banking system borrowing." In 1985, in 
contrast, the government received only G$419 million of the 
G$1061 million expected in grants and loans, and an anticipated 
surplus of G$145 million for the central bank was converted 
into a G$394 million deficit. Minister of Finance Carl 
Greenidge announced in the 1986 budget presentation that the 
government planned to make a direct transfer of G$225 million 
and to reschedule G$114 million in government loans to GUYSUCO, 
and to make a similar transfer of G$350 million -- referred to 
as an “increase in shareholding” -- to the bauxite industry. 


Banking 


With a high exposure to the Guyanese public sector and little 
hope of repatriating earnings, the Royal Bank of Canada closed 
its office in Georgetown in November 1984. The bank's assets 
were turned over to a new entity, the National Bank of Industry 
and Commerce, a public corporation in which the government owns 
a minority share. The Chase Manhattan Bank followed suit in 
April 1985, transfering its assets to the newly formed Republic 
Bank (currently wholly owned by the government). Because of a 
redundancy of services offered by the two new banks as well as 
by the state-owned Guyana National Cooperative Bank, the 
possibility of restricting the Republic Bank to specialized 
financial services is under consideration. 


In March 1986, two bills in the field of banking were 
introduced in the National Assembly. One would require the 
three remaining foreign banks to deposit foreign currency with 
the central bank to cover their needs for assigned capital. 
The second proposed bill would establish an offshore banking 
center in Guyana. However, the country's poor communication 
and transportation linkages to the major financial markets make 
it an unlikely location for successful international banking 
services of any kind. 


Foreign Assistance and Investment 


In 1985 Guyana received US$30.6 million in official development 
assistance (grants, loans, and credits). The main donors were 
the Inter-American Development Bank (US$16.1 million), the 
European Community (US$4.0 million), East Germany (US$2.7 
million, under a barter protocol), Japan (US$1.6 million), the 
World Bank (US$1.4 million), and the UN Development Program 
(US$1.2 million). The government expects to receive US$83.6 
Million in aid in 1986, with major donors’ being’ the 
Inter-American Development Bank (US$50.2 million), the World 
Bank (US$7.4 million), the European Community (US$6.6 million), 
Japan (US$4.4 million), and Canada (US$4.1 million). 





Because of Guyana's mounting arrears on past loans, the USAID 
mission in Georgetown closed in June 1985, as mandated by the 
U.S. Foreign Assistance Act. Disbursements for one project in 
child nutrition continued through the pipeline until March 
1986. Two other USAID projects -- in rice research and rural 
health development -- terminated with the closure of the 
mission. 


Under a US$16.1 million loan approved in 1985, the IDB will 
finance machinery, equipment, and spares for generating plants 
of the Guyana Electricity Corporation, and will enlist 
engineering and management consultants for the duration of the 
rehabilitation program. A recently approved loan of US$14.4 
million is intended to improve the physical facilities of the 
University of Guyana and three technical-vocational schools. 
An additional US$650,000 grant will be used to hire twelve 
specialists in curriculum development, university finance, 
management, and other areas. Finally, a US$19.0 million credit 
is under consideration that will enable the government to 
purchase new agricultural equipment and spare parts, 
particularly for the rice industry. This is essentially an 
extension of an Industrial Reactivation Project approved early 
in 1985 to benefit the sugar and rice sectors, as well as some 
private-sector industries. 


The World Bank and the government of Guyana reportedly are 


nearing final agreement on a US$7.0 million loan for the 
bauxite industry, which will, among other things, finance the 
construction of a pilot plant for the development of a new 
refractory bauxite product. The World Bank loan will 
complement a US$2.7 million Sysmin loan of the European 
Community which has already helped finance the purchase of new 
equipment and spares for GUYMINE. The EEC also has plans to 
assist Guyana in improvement of the water system, reinforcement 
of the country's seawall defenses, and establishment of an auto 
ferry link with Suriname. Japan has been providing grant aid 
to Guyana for development of its fishing and _ shrimping 
industry. Canada has been involved in recent years in airport 
improvement, timber development, and artisanal fisheries. 


Outlook 


Guyana's economic prospects in the near term remain bleak. 
Although many of the development projects described above 
promise to bring in new capital in critical areas, they cannot 
by themselves stem the tide. Guyana continues to lose much of 
its best talent. Eventual recovery will depend in large part 
on the return of foreign investment; this will require 
reestablishment of a respectable credit rating through 
repayment of debt. The Guyanese government has long been 
resistant to the idea of reaching an agreement with the IMF 
that would enable Guyana to meet payments toward its other 
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creditors. Now more than ever, it seems to be the country's 
only way out. 


The fuel crisis that first became apparent in February 1986 
illustrates this point. The shortage of fuel will have deep 
repercussions throughout the Guyanese economy, as workers are 
finding it harder to get to work, and industries are operating 
at even lower capacity than they were previously. The central 
bank is now forced to set aside virtually all of its scarce 
foreign exchange to buy oil. The current administration has 
shown itself less rigid in its approach to economic problems 


than its predecessor was, and may yet make the difficult but 
necessary decisions. 


PART B -- Implications for the United States 
Trade 


U.S. exports to Guyana fell an estimated 11 percent last year, 
from US$55.8 million in 1984 to US$45.5 million in the first 
eleven months of 1985. Major exports for January to September 
1985 were: 


Industrial machinery and parts (10.9 million); Diesel engines 
(6.8 million); Transportation vehicles (4.4 million); 
Chemicals, Fertilizers, Pesticides (2.1 million); Articles of 
iron and steel (2.0 million); Rubber products (1.3 million); 
Paper products (946,000); Animal feeds (760,000); Fabrics 
(705,000); Medical instruments and drugs (629,000); Hatching 
eggs (305,000); Oils and fats (255,000). 


U.S. imports from Guyana totaled US$45.4 million during the 
first eleven months of 1985. Between January and September, 
they included the following: 


Calcined bauxite (12.0 million); Chemical and metallurgical 
grade bauxite (10.8 million); Shrimp (7.6 million); Sugar 
(2.5 million); Gold (1.8 million); Timber products (1.1 
million); Live birds (656,000); Apparel (519,000); Live 
Animals (352,000). 


Many Guyanese products are eligible for reduced-duty or 
duty-free treatment under the Generalized System of 
Preferences. Some Guyanese manufacturers, particularly in the 
garment industry, take advantage of Tariff Item 807, which 
allows them to assemble products for the U.S market on 
contract, and pay duty only on the value added. Guyana is also 
among the countries eligible to participate in the Caribbean 
Basin Initiative, but has not applied to join. 
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Trade Opportunities and Arrangements 


Guyana's commercial arrears, in some cases dating back to 1981, 
amounted to US$113.3 million at the end of 1985, as a result of 
the inability of the Bank of Guyana to find the foreign 
exchange to cover these commercial debts. Because of the 
country's recent record of arrears, the Embassy recommends that 
any trade with Guyana be conducted on a confirmed letter of 
credit basis, or if possible, with payment in advance. Some 
American firms have been able to recover a portion of their 
blocked funds through countertrade arrangements involving the 
purchase of new _ goods. The Embassy does not’ recommend 
countertrade except in unusual circumstances, however. OPIC 
offers insurance against war and expropriation for U.S. 
companies wishing to invest in Guyana, but no longer offers 
insurance against inconvertibility of currency. 


Although Guyana began to revise its investment code in 1982, no 
new comprehensive code has been released. Recent legislation 
to encourage investment in several areas has been introduced 
piecemeal. In general, the government has_' preferred to 
negotiate with potential investors ad hoc. 


The best business opportunities for American companies are 
those linked to the multi-lateral development banks. There is, 
of course, little risk of payment problems if the goods or 
services being imported into Guyana are financed through 
development projects of these agencies. Those industries with 
foreign exchange retention privileges -- including the state 
Sugar, bauxite, and liquor companies, as well as some private 
timber companies and Banks DIH, the private brewery and liquor 
company -- are the safest markets for U.S. suppliers. Demand 
is highest for agricultural machinery, heavy mining and 
construction equipment, electric power generating equipment, 
sawmilling machinery, fertilizers and pesticides, and spare 
parts for vehicles and industrial machinery. In addition, a 
number of manufacturers have experience in 807 contract work 
for U.S. firms, and are actively soliciting more such work. 


The Guyanese government is encouraging foreign investment in 
gold and diamond mining, as well as in oil drilling both on and 
offshore. Though such investments are relatively speculative, 


they offer the advantage of potential earnings in a salable 
commodity. 





You might be, if you don’t have current, up-to-date in- 

ARE formation on the countries to which you are marketing. 
Overseas Business Reports and Foreign Economic 

YOU Trends and their Implications for the United States 
offer country-by-country reports with the information 


EXPOT ITI you need to succeed in overseas business. 
BLINDFOL NG Overseas Business Reports (o's) 
DED? bring you detailed information on overseas trade and 


investment conditions and opportunities. They'll bring 
you the latest marketing information on countries offering 
good potential as sales outlets for U.S. goods. You'll find 
information on: 


@ trade patterns @ transportation 

@ industry trends @ trade regulations 

@ distribution channels © market prospects for 

@ natural resources selected U.S. products 

® population @ finances and the 
economy 


The OBR World Trade Outlook Series gives you a 


twice-a-year analysis of U.S. export prospects to all 
major trading companies. 


Foreign Economic Trends and their 
Implications for the United States 


focus closely on current economic developments and 
trends in more than 100 countries. This series is essential 
for analyzing new elements and trends to help you plan 
and evaluate your commercial or investment programs 
overseas. Each report: 
@ is prepared on the scene by U.S. Foreign Service 
and Foreign Commercial Service experts 
@ pinpoints the economic and financial conditions of 
the country, and how they could affect U.S. 
overseas business 
@ describes the principal influence of current condi- 
tions and future trends on the economy 


Use the order form below to start your subscription to 
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